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both adults and children are frequently ignorant of the meta-
phorical origin of many apparently literal terms, there are some
metaphors which are felt at once by children to be non-literal.
A recent writer, for example, says " I vividly recall my amazement
[at the age of nine] at finding that silence could be broken"

It may be that at the age of1 eight or nine children harbour no
delusion about parenthood when they hear George Washington
called the Father of his Country, or England spoken of as the
Motherland, but there must be a good many metaphorical usages
which befog their minds.

For the reason that some metaphors confuse younger children
we ought to avoid metaphorical explanations in teaching* Thus
the ideas of etymology are not made simpler when etymology
and derivation are replaced by commoner words. To speak, for
example, of one word as * coming from' another at this age is
not to make things easier; it is largely a waste of time except
in the case of the more intelligent and better equipped children.
Underlying all this we may detect what may be called the
teacher's fallacy, which comes of supposing that an idea put into
simple words is a simple idea; though, of course, if this were
true it would be easier for the child to understand Wordsworth
than Kipling. Further illustrations could be borrowed from any
subject; for example, in grammar nothing is made any simpler
by calling a verb a cdoing word.'

6. THE ANTHROPOMORPHIC VIEW OF THE WORLD
The commonest errors of naive identification among children
arise from their not distinguishing clearly between living and
inanimate objects. They have no clear conception of what life
is. Up to six and a half they tend to take an anthropomorphic
view of the world; they appear to attribute life to all that moves
or seems to move. Thus, they may treat their toys as of like
nature with themselves; they scold them and kiss them, and at
first without any trace of make-believe. It is not that they dis-
tinguish from the outset what is alive from what is not, and then
proceed to personify the latter, which is what is implied in the
theory of animism (so long popular as an explanation of primitiye
beliefs). Rather the fact seems to be that up to about the age of
six and a half children do not form a clear idea of their own
personalities as being entirely different in nature from the inert
things around them, and consequently they are unable to draw
a distinction between what is living and what is not. But as
they become aware of personality in themselves they hesitate
to ascribe it to mere things. From the age of about six and a half